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« Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sir Wirttiam Temp ce. 








MADAME PASTA. AN OBJECTION TO CONCERTS AND 
ORATORIOS. THE BEAUTY OF TRUTH, EVEN AS 
AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


We wish to add something to our last article respecting the truth 
and beauty of this singer’s performance. It has been suggested to 
us, that Madame Pasta is not so much absorbed as people may 
think her in the business of the scene; that she finds time, like 
other singers at the opera, for those little interchanges of bye-jokes 
and grown-children’s play, by which they occasionally refresh 
themselves from a sense of their duties; and that in a concert- 
room, or an oratorio, where no illusion is going forward, we should 
find more defects in her as a singer than we are aware of. Finally, 
another friend tells us, that we make a good deal of what we see; 
and in our gratitude for a favourite quality, find more of it to be 
grateful for, than exists anywhere but in our own imaginations, 

We doubt whether we are not committing the dignity of the 
critical character, in thus admitting that our opinion can be dis- 
puted privately. A correspondent is another matter. He ap- 
proaches his critic with a curtain between; and the latter retreats 
further into the mystery and multiplicity of his plural “ we,” 
leaving his questioner uncertain how many secret faculties and 
combined resources of experience he may not have ventured to 
differ with. But to acknowledge that we are mortal and individual 


men, ‘‘ singular good” fellows, who can be disputed with over one’s 
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wine and tea, face to face; and be forced to say “I;” and give a 
reason, with no more privilege to be wrong than any other man’s 
reason; all this would be very frightful to us, if instead of being 
critics or judges, sitting aloof above sympathy, and periwigged 
with imposture, we did not profess to be what we really are, nothing 
but Companions ; men, who get from sympathy all they know, and 
do not care twopence for anything but truth and good-fellowship. 

We say then to these our objectors, public or private (for after all 
there is no difference between them then, except as to the dry matter 
of fact; we take a real bottle with one, and an imaginary one with 
the other)—we say, filling our glass, and looking them in the face, 
with all that bland beatitude of certainty, so convincing in any man, 
especially if he does not proceed to argue the point (as we have an 
unfortunate propensity to do)—My dear So-and-so, you are most 
horribly in the wrong. I wonder at a man of your intellivence. 
You surprise me. Do you think so indeed? Well, you astonish 
me. I’m sure, if you would but reflect a litthke—Well, | never—You 
are the last man | should have thought capable of using that argu- 
ment. Nothing will ever persuade me, &c. 

These answers ought to be convincing. But as some unreason- 
able persons may remain, who are not so easily convinced, and as 
we have a conscience that induces us not to leave them out, we 
shall proceed to observe, that all which is urged against us on the 
point in question may be very true, and Pasta yet remain just what 
we have described her. In the first place, it is not necessary to 
suppose her absorbed in the business of the scene, in order to do 
it justice. It would be impossible she could do so, if she were. 
“If a man,” said Johnson, “ really thought himself Richard the 
‘Third, he would deserve to be hung.” All we contend for is, that 
Madame Pasta has the power, to a surprising extent, of pitching 
herself into the character of the person she represents. The 
greater this power the more suddenly she can exercise it. She 
touches the amulet of her imagination in an instant, and is the 
person she wishes to appear. It is a voluntary power of the 
extremest degree, in one sense; and yet, in another, it is the most 
involuntary; that is to say, she can abstract herself at a moment’s 


notice from circumstances not belonging to the scene, and yet in 


the 


next she ts under the influence of the character imagined, as 
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much as if she were a child. We will venture to illustrate this 
by a reference to authorship and to ourselves. We shall be 
talking for instance in the midst of half-a-dozen friends: they 
shall all be talking with us: and we shall be thinking no more 
of authorship than of the Emperor Nicholas. On a sudden, 
it becomes necessary that we should look at our paper, and 
give a turn to some story or other piece of writing, serious or 
merry. In a moment, we are as abstracted as if we were a hun- 
dred miles off. We hear the conversation no more than people 
hear the rumbling of the coaches when they are not thinking about 
them; and with the laugh hardly off our lips, become as grave as 
the heroine of our story; or, with the tears almost in our eyes, 
sit down to give the finish to a joke, and tickle ourselves into 
laughter with the point of it. Now why should we not believe, 
that what we ourselves can do, others cannot do twenty times as 
well? 

That Madame Pasta should not feel everything just as strongly 
as she imagines it, and that she should give evidences to near 
observers that she can occasionally amuse herself, as other favourite 
performers do, with certain quips and cranks among one another, 
takes away nothing of the imaginative truth of what she has to do, 
and only adds to the evidences of the voluntary power. We cer- 
tainly doubt whether she could do this so well in some characters 
as in others. We should guess that she was least able to do it 
much, and most inclined to do it at all, when performing charac- 
ters that tried her feelings the most severely. ‘There are stories of 
Garrick’s turning round with a comic grin in the thick of the dis- 
tresses of King Lear; and similar stories have been related of 
Mr Kean. Believe them, if you will; but do not believe that those 
great performers felt less the truth of what they were about. Per- 
haps what they did was necessary, as a relief to their feelings; just 
as sensitive men will shock company sometimes by cracking jokes 
upon some topic of distress. It is not because they do not feel it, 
but because they do, and because some variety of sensation is 
necessary to enable them to endure their feelings. If an actor 
were to feel, unmixed, all he seems to feel in such characters 
as Lear, he would go nigh to lose his senses in good earnest. 
Tragic actresses, the most eminent, have been known to faint and 
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go into fits upon the performance of a trying character. Perhaps 
they would not have done so, had their personal character contained 
variety and resource enough in it to call in the aid of this occa- 
sional volatility. Even Garrick is known to have looked pre- 
maturely old. Yet Garrick had everything to support him—for- 
tune, prudence, and a good constitution. When we hear actors, 
equally great in their way, but less happy in bodily frame, rebuked 
severely for certain excesses alleged against them, we sometimes 
think it a pity that the rebukers do not know what it is to go 
through all that wear and tear of sensation, and to be at a loss how 
to keep up a proper level of excitement in their general feelings. 
We are not sure that Madame Pasta does not unconsciously let 
herself grow fatter than might be wished, out of an uneasy 
feeling of something to be supported and strengthened in this way; 
especially when it is considered that persons of her profession lead 
artificial lives, and cannot so well be kept healthy as others, by 
good hours, and a life otherwise uninterfered with. 

As to a concert-room or an oratorio, it is a dull business com- 
pared with singing amidst the feelings of a scene. Such places 
are fittest for instrumental performances, and for instrument-like 
singers. In the concert-room, the audience expect little passion, 
and findit. They are themselves in a dull and formal state ; there is 
often a majority of musicians present, and a majority of musicians 
cannot be of the first order, nor do they desire anything of the first 
order in others. They wish the singers to act up simply to their 
own notions of excellence, which are but a reflection of themselves. 
All is quiet, mechanical, mediocre. Up gets a lady or gentleman, 
book in hand, and out of this is to disburse us the proper quantity 
of notes, checked by that emblem of reference to the dead letter. 
She does so; is duly delivered of a B, or a D; and everything is 
** as well as can be expected.” 


So in an oratorio. The audience are all assembled, as grave as 
need be; the season, and the usual dull character of oratorios, 
helps to formalize them; there is a good deal of mourning in the 
house; and sacred music is to be performed, mixed with a little 
illegal profane. That is to say, there is nothing real in the busi- 
ness, and nobody can be either properly merry or mournful. 
Which is just the case. In comes a gentleman dressed in black, 
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hitching his way along sideways, and leading a lady up the alley 
behind the orchestra; another follows, and another, equally polite 
and preparatory ; it is Madame So-and-so, ina hat and feathers ; it 
is Miss W. or Mrs. Z., all dressed like other gentlewomen, which is 
odd; and like other gentlewomen they take their seats, and look 
as if they ought to drink tea. Music-books make their appear- 
ance, as in the concert-room; and up rises the lady or gentleman 
to sing in the same formal manner, and be discreet in their flats, 
The sacred music drags; the profane music hops ; and the audience 
wish themselves in their beds. 

Madame Pasta may probably not excel at such exhibitions as 
these. We do not desire that she should. It would not be easy to 
persuade us that, sing where she may, her singing would not be 
better than the most formal perfection; but the worst thing we can 
say of an oratorio is, that not even she can take us there. Put 
her on the stage, or in a company among friends; let loose her 
feelings; and then we have the soul of music; and this is the only 
real music in the world. 

That we make what we find on such occasions, and listen with 
our imaginations upon us, is only saymg in other words that the 
occasion is fit to excite the enthusiasm; otherwise how does it 
happen that it is not equally excited on others? Doubtless there 
must be enthusiasm and imagination to do fit justice to the same 
qualities in the performer. Loveliness must have love. But how 
is it that love is excited by some things and not by others? How 
is it that multitudes are wound up to enthusiasm by one orator and 
not by another, and that Madame Pasta produces the same sensa- 
tion from Naples to Berlin? She is not an unknown singer, 
trumped up by a solitary enthusiast. Cities are her admirers ; 


_and she would take hearts by storm everywhere, whether critics 


explained or not by what magic she did it. 

It is nevertheless very pleasant to us to know what the magic is. 
We never feel the value of criticism, except when it enables us to 
double our delight in this manner; for none can hold in greater 
contempt than we do the common,cant of criticism, or less pride 
themselves in finding out those common defects to which critics in 
reneral have a natural attraction. It is truth that gives Madame 
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Pasta her advantage ; the same truth, yes, the very same spirit of 
sincerity and strait-forwardness, which is charming in conversation, 
and in matters of confidence; which enables one face to look at 
another, unalloyed with a contradiction, and makes the heart 
sometimes gush inwardly with tenderness at the countenance 
that little suspects it. The reason is, that some of the most painful 
infirmities with which the state of society besets us, are then taken 
away, and we not only think we have reason to be delighted, but 
are sure of it. For this we know no bounds to our gratitude ; and 
it is just; for you could not more transport a man shaken all over 
with palsy by suddenly gifting him with firmness, than you do any 
human being, in the present state of things, by making him secure 
upon any one point which he ardently desires to believe in. There is 
therefore a moral charm, of the most liberal kind, in Madame 
Pasta’s performances, which argues well for her personal character ; 
and personal character, wish as we may, always mingles more or 
less with the impression created by others upon us. It is indeed 
a part of them, which helps to make them what they are, off a stage 
or on it, pretending or not pretending. — It is true there is a differ- 
ence between moral truth and imaginative; and it does not follow 
that, because Madame Pasta tells the truth in everything she does 
on the stage, she should be an example of the virtue elsewhere. It 
is an argument, however, that she would be so; just as the taste for 
an accomplishment implies that a person is more likely to excel in 
it, than if there were no such taste. Madame Pasta has to look 
sorrowful, and no sorrow can be completer:—she has to look 
joyful, and her face is all joy,—as true and total a beaming, as 
that of a girl without a spectator, who sees her lover hailing her 
from a distance. We have seen such looks; and they have stood 
us in stead of any other certainty. Madame Pasta knows the 
truth well, and knows how to honour it; and this is an evidence 
that the inclination of her nature is true, whatever the world may 
have done to spoil it. We are aware, mind, of no such spoliation. 
Our impulse, if we knew this charming performer (which is a 
pleasure incompatible with the confounded critical office we have 


taken upon us) would be to give as implicit belief to everything 
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a wrong argument; and to show the triumph and the beau- 
tiful tendencies of truth, whether borne out in all their quarters 
or not. 

We will conclude with the extract we alluded to last week, 
and which our new dimensions allow us to indulge in. It is 
from a book written by one of the deepest thinkers of the time; so 
that the reader will see we are not the only critics, nor the best, 
whom Madame Pasta has rendered enthusiastic. Now if she can 
do this with critics as well as communities, what greater proof of 
her merits can any party desire ¢ 


“| liked Mademoiselle Mars exceedingly well, till | saw Madame Pasta 
whom I liked so much better. The reason is, the one is the perfection 
of French, the other of natural acting. Madame Pasta is Italian, and she 
might be English—Mademoiselle Mars belongs emphatically to her 
country; the scene of her triumphs is Paris. She plays naturally too, 
but it is French nature. Let me explain. She has, it is true, none of 
the vices of the French theatre, its extravagance, its flutter, its grimace, 
and affectation, but her merit in these respects is as it were negative, 
and she seems to put an artificial restraint upon herself. There is still a 
pettiness, an attention to minuti@, an etiquette, a mannerism about her 
acting : she does not give an entire loose to her feelings, or trust to the 
unpremeditated and habitual impulse of her situation. She has greater 
elegance, perhaps, and precision of style, than Madame Pasta, but not 
half her boldness or grace. In short, everything she does is voluntary, 
instead of being spontaneous. It seems-as if she might be acting from 
marginal directions to her part. When not speaking, she stands in 
general quite still. When she speaks, she extends first one hand and 
then the other, in a way that you can foresee every time she does so, or 
in which a machine might be elaborately constructed to develope different 
successive movements. When she enters, she advances in a straight line 
from the other end to the middle of the stage with the slight unvarying 
trip of her countrywomen, and then stops short, as if under the drill of a 
Sugal-man. When she speaks, she articulates with perfect clearness and 
propriety, but it is the facility of a singer executing a difficult passage. 
The case is that of habit, not of nature. Whatever she does, is right in 
the intention, and she takes care not to carry it too far; but she appears 
to say beforehand, ‘* 7/is | will do, 1 must not do that.” Her acting is 
an inimitable study or consummate rehearsal of the part as a preparatory 
performance: she hardly yet appears to have assumed the character ; 
something more is wanting, and that something you find in Madame 
Pasta. If Mademoiselle Mars has to smile, a slight and evanescent 
expression of pleasure passes across the surface of her face ; twinkles in 
her eyelids, dimples her chin, compresses her lips, and plays on each 
feature: when Madame Pasta smiles, a beam of joy seems to have struck 
upon her heart, and to irradiate her countenance. Her whole face is 
bathed and melted in expression, instead of its glancing from particular 
points. When she speaks, it is in music. When she moves, it is without 
thinking whether she is graceful or not. When she weeps, it is a fountain 
of tears, not a few trickling drops, that glitter and vanish the instant 
after. ‘The French themselves admire Madame Pasta’s acting, (who 
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indeed can help it?) but they go ws | thinking how much one of her 
simple movements would be improved by their extravagant gesticulations, 
and that her noble, natural expression would be the better for having 
twenty airs of mincing affectation added to it. In her Nina there is a 
listless vacancy, an awkward grace, a want of dienseance, that is like a 
child or a changeling, and that no French actress would venture upon 
for a moment, lest she sliould be suspected of a want of esprit or of bon 
mien. A French actress always plays before the court; she is always in 
the presence of an audience, with whom she first settles her personal 
pretensions by a significant hint or side-glance, and then as much nature 
and simplicity as you please. Poor Madame Pasta thinks no more of the 
audience than Nina herself would, if she could be observed by stealth, or 
than the fawn that wounded comes to drink, or the flower that droops in 
the sun or wags its sweet head in the gale. She gives herself entirely up 
to the impression of the part, loses her power over herself, is led away 
by her feelings either to an expression of stupor or of artless joy, 
borrows beauty from deformity, charms unconsciously, and is trans- 
formed into the very being she represents. She does not act the character 
—she is it, looks it, breathes it. She does not study for an effect, but 
strives to possess herself of the feeling which should dictate what she is to 
do, and which gives birth to the proper degree of grace, dignity, ease, or 
force. She makes no point all the way through, but her whole style and 
manner is in perfect keeping, as if she were really a love-sick, care- 
crazed maiden, occupied with one deep sorrow, and who had no other 
idea or interest in the world. ‘This alone is true nature and true art. 
The rest is sophistical; and French art is not free from the imputation ; 
it never places an implicit faith in nature, but always mixes up a certain 
portic 1 of art, that is, of consciousness and affectation with it.’— 
Hachtt’s Plain Spe aker. 





WALKS HOME BY NIGHT IN BAD WEATHER. 
WATCHMEN, 
Tur readers of these our fourpenny lucubrations need not be 
informed that we keep no carriage. The consequence is, that 
being visitors of the theatre, and having some inconsiderate friends 
who grow pleasanter and pleasanter till one in the morning, we 
are great walkers home by night; and this has made us creat 
acquaintances of watchmen, moonlight, mud-light, and other 
accompaniments of that interesting hour. Luckily we are fond of 
a walk by night. It does not always do us good ; but that is not 
the fault of the ho mn, W 
—s 1our, but our own, who ought to be stouter; and 
therefore we extract what good we can out of our necessity, with 
becoming tempe ing j 
er. I a remark 
g | t is a remarkable thing in nature, and one 


of the rood-n: ‘st things we know 
e good-naturedest things we know of her, that the mere fact of 


looking abo. 

: it us, and being wailicaien . , ae: 
pet = “f° | being conscious of what is going on, is its 
mm reward, we ae Fe . ; 

if we do but notice it in good-humour. Nature is a 
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great painter (and art and society are among her works), to whose 
minutest touches the mere fact of becoming alive is to enrich the 
stock of our enjoyment. 

We confess there are points liable to cavil in a walk home by 
night in February. Old umbrellas have their weak sides; and the 
quantity of mud and rain may surmount the. picturesque. Mis- 
taking a soft piece of mud for hard, and so filling your shoe with it, 
especially at setting out, must be acknowledged to be “ aggravat- 
ing.” But then you ought to have boots. There are sights, indeed, 
in the streets of London, which can be rendered pleasant by no 
philosophy; things too grave to be talked about in our present 
paper; but we must premise, that our walk leads us out of town, 
and through streets and suburbs of by no means the worst descrip- 
tion. Even there we may be grieved if we will. The farther the 
walk into the country, the more tiresome we may choose to find it; 
and when we take it purely to oblige others, we must allow, as int 
the case of a friend of ours, that generosity itself on two sick legs 
may find limits to the notion of virtue being its own reward, and 
reasonably ‘* curse those comfortable people ” who, by the lights in 
their windows, are getting into their warm beds, and saying to one 
another—* Bad thing to be out of doors to night.” 

Supposing then that we are in a reasonable state of health and 
comfort in other respects, we say that a walk home at night has its 
merits, if you choose to meet with them. The worst part of it is 
the setting out,—the closing of the door upon the kind faces 
that part with you. But their words and looks on the other hand 
may set you well off. We have known a word last us all the way 
home, and a look make a dream of it. Toa lover, for instance, no 
walk can be bad. He sees but one face in the rain and darkness ; 
the same that he saw by the light in the warm room. This ever 
accompanies him, looking in his eyes; and if the most pitiable and 
spoilt face in the world should come between them, startling him 
with the saddest mockery of love, he would treat it kindly for her 
sake. But this is a begging of the question. A lover does not 
walk. He is sensible neither to the pleasures nor pains of walking. 
He treads on air; and in the thick of all that seems inclement, 


has an avenue of light and velvet spread for him, like a sovereign 
prince. 
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To resume then, like men of this world, The advantage of a 
late hour is, that everything is silent, and the people fast in their 
beds. This gives the whole world a tranquil appearance. Inani- 
mate objects are no calmer, than passions and cares now seem 
to be, all laidasleep. The human being is motionless as the house 
or the tree; sorrow is suspended; and you endeavour to think, 
that love only is awake. Let not readers of true delicacy be 
alarmed, for we mean to touch profanely upon nothing that ought 
to be sacred; and as we are for thinking the best on these occa- 
sions, it is of the best love we think; love, of no heartless order, 
legal or illegal; and such only as ought to be awake with the stars. 

As to cares, and curtain-lectures, and such like abuses of the 
tranquillity of night, we call to mind, for their sakes, all the sayings 
of the poets and others, about “ balmy sleep,’ and the soothing of 
hurt minds, and the weariness of sorrow, which drops into forget- 
fulness. The great majority are certainly ‘‘fast as a church” by 
the time we speak of; and for the rest, we are among the workers 
who have been sleepless for their advantage; so we take out our 
licence to forget them for the time being. The only thing that shall 
remind us of them, is the red lamp, shining afar over the apothe- 
cary's door; which, while it does so, reminds us also that there is 
help for them to be had. I see him now, the pale blinker, sup- 
pressing the conscious injustice of his anger at being roused by the 
apprentice, and fumbling himself out of the house, in hoarseness 
and great coat, resolved to make the sweetness of the Christmas 
bill indemnify him for the bitterness of the moment. 

But we shall be getting too much into the interior of the houses.— 
By this time the hackney-coaches have all left the stands; a good 
symptom of their having got their day’s money. Crickets are 
heard, here and there, amidst the embers of some kitchen. A dog 
follows us. Will nothing make him “ go along?” We dodge him 
in vain; we run; we stand and ‘“‘hish” at him; accompanying the 
prohibition with dehortatory gestures, and an imaginary picking 
up ofastone. We turn again, and there he is, vexing our skirts. 
He even forces us into an angry doubt whether he will not starve, 
if we do not let him go home with us. Now if we could but lame 


him without being cruel; or if we were only an overseer; or a 


beadle; or a dealer in dog-skin: ora political economist, to think 
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dogs unnecessary. Oh, come ; he has turned a corner; he is gone; 
we think we see him trotting off at a distance, thin and muddy ; 
and our heart misgives us. But it was not our fault; we were 
not “hishing” at the time. His departure was lucky, for he had 
got our enjoyments into a dilemma; our “article” would not have 
known what to do with him. These are the perplexities to which 
your sympathizers are liable. We resume our way, independent 
and alone; for we have no companion this time, except our never- 
to-be-forgotten and etherial companion, the reader. A real arm 
within another’s puts us out of the pale of walking that is 
to be made good. It is good already. A fellow-pedestrian is 
company; is the party you have left; you talk and laugh, and 
there is no longer anything to be contended with. But alone, and 
in bad weather, and with a long way to go, here is something for 
the temper and spirits to grapple with and turn to account; and 
accordingly we are booted and buttoned up, an umbrella over our 
heads, the rain pelting upon it, and the lamp-light shining in the 
gutters; ‘‘mud-shine,” as an artist of our acquaintance used to 
call it, with a gusto of reprobation. Now, walk cannot well be 
worse; and yetit shall be nothing if you meet it heartily. There is 
a pleasure in overcoming any obstacle; mere action is something ; 
imagination is more; and the spinning of the blood, and vivacity 
of the mental endeavour, act well upon one another, and gra 
dually put you in a state of robust consciousness and triumph, 
Every time you set down your leg, you have a respect for it. The 
umbrella is held in the hand, like a roaring trophy. 

We are now reaching the country: the fog and rain are over; 
and we mect our old friends the watchmen, staid, heavy, indiffe- 
rent, more coat than man, pondering yet not pondering, old but 
not reverend, immensely useless. No; useless they are not; for 
the inmates of the houses think them otherwise, and in that imagi- 
nation they do good. We do not pity the watchmen as we used. 
Old age often cares little for regular sleep. They could not be 
sleeping perhaps, if they were in their beds; and certainly they 
would not be earning. What sleep they get, is perhaps sweeter in 
the watch-box,—a forbidden sweet; and they have a sense of im- 


portance, and a claim on the persons in-doors, which together with 
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the amplitude of their coating and the possession of the box 
itself, make them feel themselves, not without reason, to be “somes 
body.” They are peculiar and official. Tomkins is a cobbler as 
well as they; but then he is no watchman. He cannot speak to 
“things of night;” nor bid “any man stand in the King’s name.” 
He does not get fees and gratitude from the old, the infirm, and 
the drunken; nor “let gentlemen go;” nor is he “a parish-man.” 
The church wardens don’t speak to him. If he put himself ever so 
much in the way of “the great plumber,” he would not say “ How 
do you find yourself, Tomkins ?”—“ An ancient and quiet watch- 
man.” Such he was in the time of Shakspeare, and such he is 
now. Ancient, because he cannot help it; and quiet, because he 
will not help it, if possible; his object being to procure quiet on 
all sides, his own included. For this reason, he does not make 
too much noise in crying the hour, nor is offensively particular in 
his articulation. No man shall sleep the worse for him, out ofa 
horrid sense of the word ‘‘ three.” The sound shall be three, four, 
or one, as suits their mutual convenience. 

Yet characters are to be found even among watchmen. | They 
are not all mere coat, and lump, and indifference. By the way, 
what do they think of in general? How do they vary the monotony 
of their ruminations from one to two, and from two to three, and 
soon? Are they comparing themselves with the unofficial cobbler ; 
thinking of what they shall have for dinner tomorrow; or what 
they were about six years ago; or that their lot is the hardest in 
the world, (as insipid old people are apt to think, for the pleasure 
of grumbling); or that it has some advantages nevertheless, besides 
fees; and that if they are not in bed, their wife is? 

Of characters, or rather varieties among watchmen, we remember 
several. One was a Dandy Watchman, who used to ply at the top 
of Oxford street, next the park. We called him the dandy, on 
account of his utterance. He had a mincing way with it, pro- 
nouncing the a in the word “past” as it is in hat,—making a 
little preparatory hem before he spoke, and then bringing out his 
“Past ten” in a style of genteel indifference, as if, upon the whole, 
he was of that opinion. 


Another was the Metallic Watchman, who paced the same street 
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towards Hanover square, and had a clang in his voice like a 
trumpet. He was a voice and nothing else; but any difference is 
something in a watchman. 

A third, who cried the hour in Bedford square, was remarkable in 
his calling for being abrupt and loud. There was a fashion among 
his tribe just come up at that time, of omitting the words “ Past” 
and “o'clock,” and crying only the number of the hour. I know 
not whether a recollection I have of his performance one night is 
entire matter of fact, or whether any subsequent fancies of what 
might have taken place are mixed up with it; but my impression 
is, that as I was turning the corner into the square with a friend, 
and was in the midst of a discussion in which numbers were 
concerned, we were suddenly startled, as if in solution of it, by a 
brief and tremendous outcry of—One. This paragraph ought to 
have been at the bottom of the page, and the word printed abruptly 
round the corner. 

A fourth watchman was a very singular phenomenon, a Reading 
Watchman. He had a book, which he read by the light of his 
lantern; and instead of a pleasant, gave you a very uncomfortable 
idea of him. It seemed cruel to pitch amidst so many discomforts 
and ‘privations one who had imagination enough to wish to be 
relieved from them. Nothing but a sluggish vacuity befits a 
watchman. 

But the oddest of all was the Sliding Watchman. Think of 
walking up a street in the depth of a frosty winter, with long ice in 
the gutters, and sleet over head, and then figure to yourself a sort 
of bale of a man in white, coming sliding towards you with a 
lantern in one hand, and an umbrella over his head. It was the 
oddest mixture of luxury and hardship, of juvenility and old age! 
But this looked agreeable. Animal spirits carry everything before 
them; and our invincible friend seemed a watchman for Rabelais. 
Time was run at and butted by him like a goat. The slide seemed 
to bear him half through the night at once; he slipped from out of 
his box and his common-places at one rush of a merry thought, 
and seemed to say, “ Everything’s in imagination ;—here goes the 
whole weight of my office.” 

But we approach our home. How still the trees! How delici- 
ously asleep the country! How beautifully grim and nocturnal 
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this wooded avenue of ascent, against the cold white sky! The 
watchmen and patroles, which the careful citizens have planted 
in abundance within a mile of their doors, salute us with their 
“ good mornings ;”—not so welcome as we pretend; for we ought 
not to be out so late; and it is one of the assumptions of these 
fatherly old fellows to remind us of it. Some fowls, who have 
made a strange roost in a tree, flutter as we pass them ;—-another 
pull up the hill, unyielding; a few strides ona level; and there is 
the light in the window, the eye of the warm soul of the house,— 
one’s home. How particular, and yet how universal, is that word ; 
and how surely does it deposit every one for himself in his own 


nest! 





NEW PIECES AT DRURY-LANE.—A WORD TO THE 
MANAGER. 


We are sorry to have nothing favourable to say of the new after- 
piece at this house (the Haunted Inn); nor yet of the grand 
operatical piece, the Black Prince, which has been got up with 
creat care. Mr Peake, the author of the farce, is a clever man, 
with a real turn for humour, and even for invention, as his immortal 
old Charity-boy testifies, that Wilkinson used to perform. Item, 
Mr Reynolds, the adapter of the grand piece, is an old dramatic 
acquaintance of ours, whom we long to speak well of, especially 
after his good-humoured Memoirs ; and finally, we like extremely 
what we hear of the fair and straight-forward dealing of the Mana- 
ger, Mr Price, who is just the man to get this long-suffering theatre 
up again, if he takes care not to encumber it with mediocrity. 
Good actors in good pieces ought to be his motto. We began to 
think it was, when we heard of the way in which he had got up 
the Critic; and he seems to have speculated in the same manner, 
by the actors that appear in the new afterpiece. The Black Prince 
put us out of this reckoning, Not that there is no good actor in 
it; but there is a dearth of good actors. 


We are sorry, on 
the other account, that the new afterpiece has failed; and we 


would suggest to Mr Price, that it has not failed the less, because 
the play-bills tell us that it has “ decidedly ” succeeded.— 
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That word “ decidedly” was added out of the consciousness of the 
reverse. Now Mr Price is a man of energy, with a great desire (if 
we mistake not) to be sincere. Let him in future not mince these 
matters with the public, of success and failure. Let him say boldly 
that a thing has not succeeded; and the public will as surely take 
his word for the contrary, whenever that is the case, as they will 
take it in neither case, if he goes the way of all managerial flesh. 
But then, it may be asked, how is he to secure the success? By 
securing a good piece, let it be never so old, provided there be plenty 
of good performers in it. Only let the public be sure, that there is 
something to be seen at the theatre, in which the talents of good 
performers are really fetched out, and they will go to sce it, let it be 
as old as Methusalem. We never knew an instance to fail. The 
success of the Critic, night after night, is an evidence of it. Is the 
reader old enough to remember the way in which Love-d-la-Mode 
was got up, and what a treat it was, when we used to have on the 
stage, all at once, Lewis in Squire Groom, Simmonds in Beau 
Mordecai, Irish Johnstone in Sir Callagan, and Cooke in Sir 
Archy? These are the things to draw crowded houses, and to make 
people as fond of a set of performers, as of a room full of old 
friends. Good parts, and good actors will not disdain to play in 
them. Good actors, and the people will no more refuse to enjoy 
them than they would any other good. 


THE ROYAL LINE. 


Wititiam I. ‘The sturdy Conq’ror, politic, severe ; 

Wittram Il. — Light-minded Rufus, dying like the deer ; 

Henry I. Beau-clerc, who everything but virtue knew; 
STEPHEN. Stephen, who graced the lawless sword he drew; 
Henry I. Fine Henry, hapless in his sons and priest ; 
Ricuarp I, Richard, the glorious trifler in the East; 

Joun. John, the mean wretch, tyrant and slave, a liar; 
Henry III. Imbecile Henry, worthy of his sire; 

Epwanop I, Long-shanks, well nam’d, a great encroacher he; 
Epwarop II, Edward the minion, dying dreadfully; 


Epwaro Ilf. The splendid veteran, weak in his decline ; 
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Ricuarp II. 
Henry IV. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Epwarp IV. 
Epwarp V. 
Ricuarp III. 
Henry VII. 
Hewry VIII. 
Epwarp VI, 
Mary. 
ELIZABETH. 
James I, 
CuarRtes I, 
CROMWELL. 
Cuar_es II, 
James II. 
Wii III. 
ANNE. 
Georce I. 
GeoreGe II. 
Georee II. 
Georce IV. 
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Another minion, sure untimely sign ; 
Usurping Lancaster, whom wrongs advance ; 
Harry the Fifth, the tennis-boy of France ; 
The beadsman, praying while his Margaret fought ; 
Edward, too sensual for a kindly thought : 

The little head, that never wore the crown ; 
Crookback, to Nature giving frown for frown ; 
Close-hearted Henry, the shrewd carking sire ; 
The British Bluebeard, fat, and full of ire; 

The sickly boy, endowing and endow’d ; 

Ill Mary, lighting many a living shroud ; 

The lion-queen, with her stiff muslin mane ; 

The shambling pedant and his minion train ; 
Weak Charles, the victim of the dawn of right ; 
Cromwell, misuser of his home-spun might ; 
The swarthy scape-grace, all for ease and wit; 
The bigot out of season, forc’d to quit ; 

The Dutchman, call’d to see our vessel through ; 
Anna, made great by conquering Marlborough ; 
George, vulgar soul, a woman-hated name ; 
Another, fonder of his fee than fame; 

A third, too weak, instead of strong, to swerve ; 
And fourth, whom Canning and Sir Will preserve. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The advice of a Constant Reader will meet with due consideration. 


Correspondents shall be noticed in our pages, and noé in the covers, if it be 
only to gratify our “ fast and faithful friend, F. F.”. We trust we have settled the 
matter of pence in our present number. The Poet’s Corner in our correspondent’s 
letter was highly welcome to us. We only wish we may deserve it. 

The merits of our rival companions, Tabitha Single’s cat, poodle, and parrot, 
shall undergo the requisite meditation, 
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